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A  total  of  77.0  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is 
reported  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for  1953.  This 
exceeds  the  1942-51  average  of  70.6  million,  but 
is  slightly  below  the  77.4  million  acres  seeded  for 
the  1952  crop. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  714  mil- 
lion bushels  in  early  April,  a  third  smaller  than  the 


bumper  1952  crop  and  10  percent  smaller  than  aver- 
age. The  first  estimate  ot  spring  wheat  production 
will  not  be  made  until  June  10.  However,  if  farmers 
plant  the  acreage  indicated  by  their  March  1  inten- 
tions, and  yields  are  average,  the  crop  would  be 
about  310  million  bushels.  On  this  basis,  produc- 
would  total  about  1,025  million  bushels. 
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THE    V/  H  E  AT    S;I  T  U  A-T'I.O  N  . 


.  Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  I7,.  1953 

.".    ■  SUIIMARY 

Wheat  supplies  for  the  191^)3-5^  marketing  year,  which  begins  next 
July  1,  are  not  expected  to  he  much  different  from  those  for  this  season. 
Current  prospects  indicate  that  the  1953  wheat  crop  will  he  smaller  than 
last  year's,  but  that  the  decline  will  be  slightly  more  than  offset  by 
the  sharp  increase'  in  stocks  carried  over  into  1.953 -5^ • 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  71^  million  bushels  in  early 
April.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  not  be  made 
until  June  10.    However,  if  farmers  plant  the  acreage  indicated  by  their 
March  1  intentions,  and  yields  are  average,  the  crop  would  be  about  310  mil- 
lion bushels.    On  this  basis,  production  would  total  about  1,024  million. 
About  575  million  bushels  of  old  wheat  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  next 
July  1.    Allowing  for  some  imports,  supplies  for  1953-5^  would  be  about 
1,600  million  bushels,  2  percent  more  than  the  1,572  million  estimated  for 
1952-53. 

Disappearance  in  the  United  States  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated 
at  about  the  same  as  in  1952-53.    The  size  of  exports  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  way  crop^  turn  out  in 
foreign  countries,  and  whether  the  International  Wheat  Agrjsement,  which 
ends  August  1,  1953 >  is  renewed.    Assuming  exports  at  as  niuph  as  3OO  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1953-54,  compared  with  325  million.,  those,  estimated  for 
this  year,  total  disappearance  would  be  985  million  bushels.    Based  on  the 
above  assumptions,  stocks  on  July  1,  1954,  would  be  about  615  million 
bushels  or  more.    Stocks  next  July  1  are  expected,  to'be  575  million  bush- 
els, and  the  record  is  63I  million  bushels  in  1942, 

The  Department  ■  is  planning  to  start  iiamedlately  pi-eliminary  work 
necessary  for  possible  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  on 
the  1954  wheat  crop,  if  such  production  and  marketing  controls  should  be 
required.    It  was  emphasized  that  final  decision  ox^  whether  allotinents  or 
quotas  must  be  imposed,  under  the  mandatory  provisions  of  controlling,, 
legislation,  will  be  made  later  when  more  is  known  about  the  prospective 
supply  and  demand  situations.    The  decision  and  proclamation  must  be  made 
not  later  than  July  for  marketing  quotas,  and  July  15  for  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

On  April  I3,  an  agreement  to  renew  and  extend  for  another  3  years 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949  was  opened  for  signatures  in 
Washington.    As  of  April  I7,  24  countries.  Including  the  .United  States 
and  Canada,  out  of  a  total  of  46  countries,  had  signed.    It  will  remain 
open  for  signing  until  April  27.    After  that,  the  Agreement  will  be  ready 
for  ratification  by  the  various  Governments,  including  the  United  States. 
However,  the  United  Kingdom  Mj.nister  of  Food  announced  to  .the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  I5  that  it  was  the  decision  of  their  Government  not  to 
accede  to  the  new  Agi^cement.    Quotas  for  countries  that  do  not  sign  will 
be  subtracted  from  the  total,  and  total  import  and  total  export  quantities 
balanced.    Watlons  holding. votes  representing  50  percent  of  both  export 
and  import  quotas.must  ratify  the  new  Agreement  to  put  it  into  effect. 
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The  Agreement  calls  for  a  maxiniim  price    of  ^2,05  and  a  minimum  of 
(i'1.55  (basis  No,  1  Manitoba  at  Fort  VJillian-^Port  Arthur,  Canada)  compared 
vdth  spl.80  and  01.20  under  the  old  Agreement  which  ends  July  31.  Quotas 
recommended    for  42  importing  countries,  (including  1??  million  bushel  im- 
port quota  for  the  United  Kingdom)  balanced  by  quotas  for  4  exporting 
countries,  total  596  million  bushels  for  each  crop  year  compared  with 
5^^1  million  under  the  old  Agreement.    The  share  of  the  United  States  is 
270  million  compared  with  the  present  253  million. 

Prices  for  the  1953  wheat  crop  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
the  parity  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  1953-54  marketing  year,  but  not 
less  than  a  National  average  of  $2,21  per  bushel,  as  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1952,    If  production  is  about  as  large  as  now  anticipated,  prices 
in  1953-54  are  expected  to  average  slightly  below  the  effective  loan 
rate— the  announced  rate  with  allowance  for  warehouse  storage. 

VJheat  prices  recently  have  declined  partly  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  reopening  of  the  Korean  negotiations  and  partly  because  of 
the  improved  prospects  for  the  1953  wheat  crop.    The  trend  in  wheat  prices 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year  vail  depend  in  part  on 
the  supply  of "free  "  wheat.  The  stocks  report  as  of  April  1  to  be  issued 
on  April  24  vail  provide  the  basis  for  a  re- evaluation  of  the  supply 
situation  with  respect  to  "free'  supplies  remaining  outside  of  CCC  inven- 
tories and  large  supplies  under  support  programs. 

Supplies  of  wheat  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  four  prihcipal 
exporting  countries — United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina — on 
March  1  amounted  to  around  1,475  million  bushels.    This  was  about  585  mil- 
lion bushels  above  supplies  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier  and  about 
375  million  bushels  above  those  of  two  years  earlier.    Exports  of  "wheat 
and  flour  from  the  United  States  from  July  through  March  totaled  about 
255  million  bushels  compared  with  363  million  for  the  same  months  the 
previous  season.    Canadian  exports  from  August  1  through  February  were 
about  207  million  bushels  as  against  17B  million  the  same  months  of  1951-52. 

The  outlook  for  world  winter  wheat,  which  accounts  for  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  world  wheat  acreage,  is  less  favorable  than  at  this  time  a 
year  ago.    This  is  the  result  of  reduced  seeding  in  a  number  of  Important 
producing  areas  and  also  to  less  favorable  growing  conditions.    Last  year, 
the  vrorld  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  on  record. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  I'JHEAT  IN  1953-54 

BACKGROUND.-  Unusually  large  exports  of  Vreedgraine  absorbed 
more  than^the  excess  over  domestic  needs  for  the  billion- 
bushel  '■wheat  crons  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  in 
1944-48.    Large  United  States  exports  also  held  down  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  carryover  through  last  July  (table  6  )♦ 
Exports  of  wheat  during  the  marketing  years  1945-46  through 
1948-49  averaged  444  million  bushels,  but  declined  to  299  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1949-50.    Largely  as  a  result  of  the  war  in 
Korea  and  reduced  availability  in  other  exporting  countries, 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  1950-51  increased  to  366  rail- 
lion  bushels.    In  1951~52  they  reached  475  million  bushels, 
reflecting  small  exports  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  and 
unusually  large  takings  by  India  and  Brazil,    In  1952-53.  they 
are  expected  to  total  about  325  million  bushels. 
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Wheat  Sup-piles  in  19*33 -^U  Majr  Be       ..  . 
About  the  Same  as  in  19^2-^3 

Wheat  3upj)lie3  for  the  195.3-!^^  marketing  year  which  begins  next 
July  1  are  not  expected  to  be  mucii  different  from  those  for  this  season. 
Current  prospects  indicate  that  the  1953  wheat  crop  will  be  smaller  than 
last  year's,  but  that  the  decline  will  be  slightly  more  than  offset  by  the 
sharp  increase  in  stocks  carried  over  into  1953 "5^ • 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  71^  million  bushels  in  early 
April.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  not  be  made  until 
June  10.    However,  if  farmers  plant  the  acreage  indicated  by  their  March  1 
intentions,  and  yields  are  average,  the  crop  would  be  about  310  million 
bushels.-    On  this  basis,  production  would  total  about  1,024  million.  About 
575  million  bushels  of  old  wheat  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  next  July  1. 
Allowing  for  some  imports,  supplies  for  1953~54  would  be  about  1,600  million 
bushels,  2  percent  more  than  the  1,572  million  estimated  for  1952-53. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1953-5^  ia  estimated  at  685  million  bushels, 
slightly  more  than  the  673  million  estimated  for  1952-53.    Civilian  and  mili- 
tary food  use  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the  United  States)  is  expected 
to  be  about  500  million  bushels,  slightly  more  than  in  1952-53-    Feed  use 
of  wheat  may  be  about  100  million  bushels,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in 
1952-53.    Seed  use  accounts  for  the  remainder;  amounts  used  for  alcohol  are 
expected  to  continue  insignificant. 

The  size  of  exports  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  way  crops  turn  out  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  wheat  agreement  by  the  various  governments.  Assuming 
exports  at  as  much  as  3OO  million  bushels  in  1953-5^^  compared  with  325  mil- 
lion estimated  for  this  jeai)  total  disappearance  would  be  about  985  million 
bushels.    Based  on  the  above  assumptions,  stocks  on  July  1,  195^  would  be 
about  615  million  bushels  or  more.    Stocks  next  July  1  are  expected  to  be 
575  million  bushels,  and  the  record  is  63I  million  bushels  in  19^2,    On  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  stocks  of  about  5OO  million  bushels  would,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  working  stocks,  provide  protection  against  the  effect 
of  one  year  of  very  low  yields  and  one  year  of  moderately  low  yields  in 
sequence. 

Total  Wheat  Acreage  Slightly 
Below  1952  and  Below  Average 

A  total  of  77.0  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  reported  seeded  or  to 
be  seeded  for  1953-    This  includes  the  prospective  spring  wheat  acreage  of 
21.6  million  acres    and  last  December's  estimte  of  55. ^  million  acres  of 
winter  wheat  seeded.    The  total  exceeds  the  19^+2-51  average  of  70. 6  million 
and  is  slightly  below  the  77. U  million  acres  seeded  for  the  1952  cr-)p.  It 
is  8.2  percent  below  the  record  83.9  million  acres  for  the  I9U9  crop  and 
1.3  percent  below  the  I9I+7-51  average  of  78. 0  million  acres. 

Farmers  reported  in  March  that  they  intended  to  seed  a  spring  wheat 
acreage  only  slightly  {O.k  percent)  above  a  year  earlier,  while  acreage  re- 
ported last  December  seeded  to  winter  wheat  was  1  percent  below  a  year 
earlier. 
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If  early  Intentions  materialize,  the  1953  seeded  acreage  of  spring 
vheat  other  than  Durum  is  expected  to  te  19.46  million  acres.    This  vould 
be  1.3  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  17  percent  above  average.    In  the  North 
Central  area,  comprising  the  Dakotas,  Webraska,  and  adjoining  States  to  the 
east,  farmers  expect  to  seed  a  5  percent  smaller  acreage  of  spring  wheat 
other  than  Durum  than  in  1952.    However,  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  farmers 
expect  to  expand  their  spring  wheat  seedlngs  sharply  over  those  of  a  year 
ago.    This  increase  is  due  primarliy  "to  inability  to  seed  winter  wheat 
last  fall  because  of  extremely  dry  soil  conditions. 

Intended  plantings  of  Durum  wheat  are  indicated  at  2,1k  million  acres, 
7  percent  less  than  the  2.31  million  acres  seeded  last  year.    Because  of  a 
relatively  short  supply,  the  price  of  Durum  wheat  has  been  favorable,  com- 
pared with  the  other  spring  varieties,  during  the  1952  marketing  season. 
However,  In  recent  years  the  later  maturity  of  Durum  has  exposed  this  crop 
to  added  production  hazards,  such  as  rust  in  I95O  and  1952  and  the  wet 
harvest  season  in  1951. 

April  Winter  Wheat  Crop 
Estirflate  100  Million  Bushels 
Above  December  Indication 

As  of  April  1  the  I953  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  714  million 
bushels,  an  improvement  of  IO3  million  bushels  since  December  1.  A  produc- 
tion this  size  would  be  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  bumper  1952  crop  of 

I,  053  million  bushels,  but  10  percent  smaller  than  average.    The  current 
forecast  is  based  upon  an  appraisal  of  April  1  crop  condition  as  reported  . 
by  individual  growers,  soil  moisture  reserves,  and  other  factors  affecting 
crop  production. 

A  generally  mild  winter  and  early  spring,  associated  with  improved 
soil  moisture  supplies  from  timely  snows  and  rain,  have  materially  improved 
the  outlook  for  the  crop  ovei*  a  major  portion  of  the  country.    This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  much  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country  including  the  eastern  areas  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa.   Wheat  remains  in  a  precarious  condition  in  portions  of  western 
Kansas,  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  southeastern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  High  Plains  of  Texas.    In  this  large  area,  a  considerable  acreae^e  has. 
been  abandoned  and  survival  of  much  of  the  remaining  crop  depends  upon 
timely  rainfall.    The  crop  in  prospect  is  slightly  smaJ.ler  than  indicated 
on  December  1  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada.    No  changes  from  Decem- 
ber prospects  are  indicated  for  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  a 
few  eastern  seaboard  States. 

The  total  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  for 
the  Nation  is  now  indicated  at  12.2  million  acres.    Of  this  total,  9.5  mil- 
lion acres  are  in  the  5-State  area  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Colorado.    The  total  acreage  abandoned  and  diverted  was  5.6  million 
acres  in  1952  and  16. 0  million  acres  in  1951.    The  forecast  of  yield,  at 
12.9  bushels  per  seeded  acre,  compares  with  18.8  bushels  ift  1952  and 

II.  6  bushels  in  1951.    The  10-year  average  yield  is  15.6  bushels  per  seeded 
acre . 
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Wheat  Loan  for  1911  Crop  Slightly  A^ove  1912; 
Prices  May  Average  Sllffhtl.y  Below  Effective  Loan 

The  Secretary  announced  on  September  9^  19!/2,  "before  the  winter  wheat 
crop  was  seeded,  that  the  National  average  support  price  for  the  1953  crop 
would  be  not  less  than  $2.21  per  bushel  (support  price  for  1952  crop  was 
$2.20),  which  was  90  percent  of  the  August  15,  1952,  wheat  parity  price  of 
$2.U6.  1/    If  the  wheat  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1953  (the  "beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1953  crop)  is  higher,  the  support  level  will  "be 
Increased  to  reflect  90  percent  of  the  wheat  parity  price  at  that  time. 
Parity  as  of  March  15  was  J-2.43.  2/ 

As  In  1952-53  and  1951-52,  farmers  will  again  assume  warehouse  storage 
charges.    Prices  to  growers  in  1952-53  niay  average  about  13  cents  "below  the 
announced  loan  rate,  compared  with  a"bout  7  cents  below  in  1S^51"52.  Assiuaing 
storage  charges  of  at  out  9  cents  per  bushel,  the  farmers  received  close  to 
the  effective  loan  rate--anounced  rate  with  allowance  for  warehouse  storage 
--for  both  crops.    If  production  is  about  as  large  as  now  anticipated,  prices 
in  1953 '5^  are  expected  to  average  slightly  below  the  effective  loan  rate. 

The  1953~crop  wheat  will  be  supported  again  through  farm-storage  and 
warehouse -storage  loans  and  by  the  offer  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase  wheat  delivered  by  producers  under  purchase  agreements.  Loans 
and  purchase  agreements  will  be  available  from  harvest  through  January  31, 
195^.    The  loans  will  mature  April  30,  195^,  or  earlier  on  demand.  Producers 
who  elect  to  deliver  wheat  under  purchase  agreements  must  notify  their  county 
PMA  eommlttee  within  a  30-day  period  ending  April  3^J,  .195*+. 

Countrieg  Signing  New  V/hpat  Agreement ; 
Need    Ratification  by;  Governments 

On  April  13,  an  agreement  to  revise  and  renew  for  another  3  years  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  19^9  was  opened  for  signature  in  Washington. 
As  of  April  17,  2h  countries,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada  out  of 
a  total  of  U6  countries,  had  signed.    It  will  remain  open  for  signing  until 
April  27.    After  that,  the  Agreement  will  be  reedy  for  ratification  by  the 
various  Governments,  Including  the  United  States.    However,  the  United  Kingdom 
Minister  of  Food  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  15  that  it  was 
the  decision  of  their  Government  not  to  accede  to  the  new  Agreement.  Quotas 
for  countries  that  do  not  sign  will  be  subtracted  from  the  total,  and  total 
import    and  export  quantities  balanced.    Nations  holding  votes  representing 
50  percent  of  both  export  and  import  quotas  must  ratify  the  new  Agreement 
to  put  It  into  effect. 

1/  Parity  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  base  price  of  QQ.k  cents  per 
bushel  (average  of  60  months  from  August  1909  to  July  191^)  by  the  index 
of  prices  paid.  Interest,  and  taxes  (l910-ll»=100},  which,  as  of  Augu?t  15, 
1952  wan  278.    The  minimum  loan  for  the  1953  crop  at  the  national  fai-m  level, 
at  90  percent  of  this  parity,  equaled  $2.21. 

2/  The  index  of  prices  paid.  Interest,  and  taxes  on  March  I5,  1953,  vas 
275,  which  X  8b. k  results  in  a  parity  of  i;2.U3,  90  percent  of  which  is  $2.19. 
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The  Agreement  calls  for  a  maximim  price  of  $2.05  and  a  mlnlmMm  of 
$1. conipared  with  El,80  and  $1,50-1.20  under  the  old  Agreament  which  ends 
July  31.    Under  present  conditions  the  new  price  in  tei-ms  of  No.  1  Hard 
Winter,  f.o,"b.,  Gulf,  is  about  $2,24  msximuai.    On  the  basis  of  current  coots 
of  Tnoving  vheat  from  Kansas  Citv  to  f  .o.b..  Gulf  positions,  this  ir^xiriura 
would  be  about  $1.98  for  No.  1  iiard  V/lnter  et  Kaiisas  City.    Quotas  recom- 
mended for  ■42  importing  countries  (including  .''77  million  bushels  import 
quota  for  the  United  Kingdom),  balanced  by  quotas  for  h  exporting  countries, 
total  596  ^--i^^^^  bushels  for  each  crop  year  compared,  with  ^dl  million  under 
the  old  agreement.    The  share  of  the  United  States  is  270  million  compared 
with  the  present  253  million.    Canada  would  have  2;?0  milllonj  AustraJ.ia, 
75  million;  and  Fi'ance,  367  thousand  basheie. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  began- at  the  end  of  January, 
the  Council  also  agreed  to  recoiumend  to  governmeiits  a  i.amber  of  textual 
amendments  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Agreement.  These  are  being  intro- 
duced largely  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  operation  of  the 
Wheat  Agreement  since  19^9  and  are  intended  to  clarify  certain  parts  of  the 
Agreement  and  to  improve  Its  operation.  Hone  of  these  recommended  changes, 
however,  alters  the  basic  principles  on  which  trie  Agreement  was  originally 
established. 

World  Winter  Wheat  Prospects 

less  Favorable  Than  Year  Ago 

The  outlook  for  world  winter  wheat  is  less  favorable  than  the  out- 
look at  this  time  a  year  ago,  according  to  inforuiation  available  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Last  year,  the  world  wheat  crop  was  the 
largest  on  record.    Winter  wheat  normally  acccunts  for  about  75  percent  of 
the  world  wheat  acreage,  with  tho  bulk  of  the  wheat  acreage  fall-seeded  in 
all  important  producing  areas  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada.  Prevrar 
averages  for  the  Soviet  Uni^'.ai  indicate  that  about  3:-  percent  of  all  wheat 
acreage  was  in  winter  wheat.    In  Canada  winter  vrheat  covers  an  even  smaller 
percentage,  with  winter  wheat  acreage  averaging  5  percent  or  less  of  total 
wheat  acreage. 

■  The  less  favorable  outlook  this  year  comes  about  through  reduced 
seedings  in  a  number  of  important  producing  areas  and  also  less  favorable 
growing  conditions.    Lack  of  adequate  moisture  is  currently'  causing  concern 
over  wide  areas.    In  still  other  parts,  especially  the  Netherlands  and  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  serious  floods  caused  extensive  crop  josses. 

In  Europe,  where  about  90  percent  of  -ohe  total  wheat  acreage  is  ■ 
normally  fall- sown,  acreage  appears  likely  to  be  Inss  than  It  was  a  year 
ago  because  of  unfavorable  seeding  weather  in  a  number  of  countries.  Dry 
conditions  over  wide  areas  make  the  outlook  for  the  crop  less  favorable 
than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Weather  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  for  fa.ll  seeding  operations 
in  Austria;  and  there  was  generally  adequate  moisture  to  maintain  germina- 
tion anl  growth.    Fall  wheat  acreage  was  expected  to  shew  an  increase  over 
that  of  a  year  ago.    The  condition  of  the  grain  was  mostly  satisfactory  but 
there  had  been  some  winter-kill  in  western  areas,  according  to  trade,  reports. 

Fall  wheat  acreage  in  Belgium  appears  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  1952  acreage.  Damage  to  winter  crops  resulted  from  flooding  of  some 
areas  and  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  reported  as  below  normal  for 
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about  60  percent  of  the  country.    Condition  of ; the  remainder  of  the  crop 
is  described  ae  good  to  very  good.  . 

In  Deninark  aci-eages  of  -  fall-sowii  wheat  were  a^oaXler  than  they  were 
last  season.    Libt.le  dainage  from  unusually  cold  weather  of  early  February 
was  apparent,  at.ljatest  rep.Orb, 

The  area  seeded  l^o -winter  wheat  in  Fr$inc_e  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  1952  because  of  a  wet,  fall  and  eariy  y"int"er  which  retarded  soil  prepa- 
ration and  eeedin^y.    Condition,  of  the  crop  on  March  1  was  rated  at  63  in 
a  system  in  vrhiph,  60 •  is  fairiy  good,  Oo  is  good  and  10.0,  very  good.  For 
comparison,  the  condl ticn  .on  Marph  1,  19'52  ■  was  .rated  at,  7-O, ; 

Total  winter  breadgi-^aiu  acreagci  in  Western  Germany  is  reported  small 
er  than  last  seasoix,  a.  decline  in  acreage  of  winter  vrheat  and,  spelt  more 
than  offsetting  an  increase  in.  winter 'ry«  and  mixed  gi'^ins»  .  The  reduction 
in  the  wheat  acreage  is  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  at;  seeding  time. 
The  grains  are  said  to  have  come  through  the. winter  in  good  condition. 

Prospects  for  winter  wheat  in  Greece  are  gopd  with  a  larger  wheat 
acreage,    V/eather  conditions  have  beerT  favorable  and  moisture  supplies 

ample.  ;  L  .  :  .■  ,  ■     ■       ;         .        •      .  ■  ...l-^yh;<^:,,^:fn  . 

Preliminai^y  forecasts  for  ^reland,  ,  based  <?n  $eed  salesj  indicate 

an  increase  of  about  "i^)  percont  over  the  .1952  wheat  acreage.  This  would 

be  well  above  the  prewar  average  but  still  considerably  below  the  high 

wartime  level.    Continued  dry  weather;  makes,  the- yield,  outlook  less  favor- 
able than.last. .year,  when  yields. were  above  average. 

Official  acreage  d^.ta  released  recently  show  winter  wheat  acreage 
in  Italy  slightly  above  that  of  a  year  ago,    Growth  is  reported  somewhat 
backward  because  of  persintont.  drought^  and  yields  are  expected  to  be 
reduced,  althougli  recent  rains:  have  provided  some  relief  in  northern 
areas,  where  additional  moisture  was  urgently  needed. 

In  the  Nether  land,  s  winter  wheat  acreage  ...is.'  sharply  below  the  acreage 
a  year  ago,.-  Acreage  reduction  wa's  due  to:  ,0<?to,b.er  rains  and  an  abn<,jrraally 
cold  November.    Violent  storais  and  severe  floods  in .  early . February  further 
reduced  acreage  on  most  of  .  the  Islands  .in  the  southwestern  part  of -  the 
Netherlands,  and  on  coastal  areas  of  the  maln3.and;.  .  The  .areas  flooded  in- 
clude some  of  the  best  and  most ,  effi<;iently-.adiai.niBtered  grain,  lands  in  • 
the  country.    Unusually  waim  and.  sunny  weather  toward  the , end- , af , February 
and  contirjuing  through  ^Ia.rch  has  permitted  rapid., progress  In;  restoration 
work,  so  :that  many,  areas  were  completely  dry  \>y .  the.. .  end  of-  i^larch ,  Seed- 
ing of  sp-ring  grains  will  be  possible  this  seasoii  on  areas  flooded  with 
fresh  or  brackish  water,  estimated,  to  be  about  half  of  the  total  crop- 
land flooded.  .■  .  ■  .■  . 

No  official  estimates  of  wheat  acreage  in  Portuf^al  are  available, 
but  the  total  seeded  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same,  as  the  area  for 
1952.    Dry  weather  was  beginnlnghto,  affect- -grain  crops  ^nd  pastures, 
until  widespread  rains  received  in  late..  I^arqh  and.  early  April  gave 
partial  relief.    Further  rains  were  needed,  however,  as  reserve  laoisture 
supplies  are  low,  .,>.-:.  ,  . 
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Preliminary  estimates  for  Spain  show  little  change  from  the  compara- 
tively large  wheat  acreage  reported  for  .1952.    Winter  growing  conditions 
in  many  areas  were  less  favorable  than  they  were  for  the  past  2  winters. 
Dry  soil  conditions  are  causing  concern  in  many  Important  grain  districts. 

In  Sweden  seedings  are  reportedly  about  25  percent  above  the 
area  under  those  grains  a  year  ago.    Relatively  favorable  prices  for  grain, 
and  the  Government's  assurance  that  prices  for  the  1953  crop  will  be  main- 
tained at  approximately  the  present ' level,  account  for  the  increase. 

Persistent  cold  and  rain  held  up  fall  seeding  in  SwitzerJ and,  and  a 
substantial  reduction  In  winter  wheat  acreage  is  reported.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  was  good  at  latest  report. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  seeded  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  fall  was 
somewhat  above  the  small  sowings  of  a  year  ago,  though  still  below  aver- 
age.   Floods  in  Februai^y  caused  substantial  losses  in  coastal  areas,  which 
will  partly  offset  the  larger  sowings.    The  condition  of  winter  wheat  as 
of  April  1  was  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  though  growth  had  been  generally 
retarded  by  dry,  coIcl  conditions. 

Fall  seeded  ^■heat  in  Yugoslavia  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  fall 
of  1951.    The  crop  appears  in  generally  good  condition,  with  adequate  soil 
moisture  since  October  and  sufficient  snow  cover  to  prevent  winter-kill. 
Earlier  floods  are  reported  to  have  had  negligible  effects  on  acreage. 

Little  definite  information  is  available  on  conditions  in  eastern 
Europe,  but  fall  seedings  are  believed  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  a  year 
ago,  mainly  because  of  the  early  advent  of  winter  and  excessive  rains  at 
seeding  time,    aiortage  of  seed  in  some  parts  of  the  Danube  Basin  was  also 
a  deterrent.    Grain  seems  to  have  wintered  well  in  most  areas.  Reports 
on  condition  of  winter  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  generally  favor- 
able, especially  for  the  important  winter  wheat  belt  of  the  Ukraine. 

Virtually  all  the  wheat  grown  in  Africa  is  winter  grain.    The  outlook 
for  the  growing  crop  in  the  principal  producing  countries  for  which  reports 
are  available  is  less  favorable  than  last  season's  good  conditions.  The 
general  outlook  for  the  1953  crop  in  Algeria  appeared  only  fair  in  early 
February.    Acreage  of  both  hard  and  soft  wheat  is  somewhat  below  that  of 
a  year  ago,  because  of  lack  of  moisture  over  a  good  part  of  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Oran  was  particularly  hard  hit,  and  grain  acreage  was 
substantially  reduced  there.    Parts  of  the  Department  of  Algiers  were 
also  beginning  to  suffer  from  lack  of  rain.    Good  rains  in  early  February 
improved  prospects,  which  now  are  reported  generally  satisfactory.  French 
Morocco  's  normal  winter  rains  came  late  this  season,  delaying  grain  seed- 
ing by  about  3  weeks.    Wheat  acreage  is  believed  to  be  .about  10  percent 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.    Growing  conditions  have  been  variable,  with 
excessive  rains  in  some  parts  and  drought  in  others.    Conditions  also  vary 
widely  in  Tunisia  where  rainfall  in  northern  areas  had  been  about  twice 
the  normal  volume  by  mid-February  and  southern  areas  had  only  about  a 
third  of  their  usual  moisture.    Extensive  areas  had  been  left  unseeded  in 
the  south  and  the  outturn  there  was  expected  to  be  only  a  fractional  part 
of  the  average.    Though  prospects  were  good  for  the  north,  the  overall 
production  for  the  country  appeared  likely  to  be  a  little  more  than  half 
the  record  crop  produced  last  season. 
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Wheat  acreage  in  Egypt  shows  a  sharp  increase  as  a  result  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  price  to  "be  paid  producers  and  the  announced 
intention  to  enforce  the  Government's  regulations  governing  the  percent- 
ages of  land  to  be  planted  to  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Asia  is  also  almost  entirely  winter  grown.  Defi- 
nite information  is  available  for  only  a  few  of  the  principal  prcducin.'j 
countries.    Wheat  yields  are  reported  excellent  in  India  and  a  good  total 
outtuni  is  reported  despite  a  smaller  area  seeded.    The  outlook  for 
Pakistan  is  less  favorable,  with  tentative  estimates  pJacing  acreage  only 
about  85  percent  of  the  19''»2  ar3a.    The  decrease  in  the  important  produ- 
cing Pianjab,  where  about  70  percent  of  all  Pakistan's  wheat  is  grown,  was 
due  to  insufficient  moisture  at  sowing  time  coupled  with  insufficient  and 
irregular  supplies  of  canaJ.  water  for  irrigaitirig.    Substantial  imports 
of  wheat  will  be  required  again  this  season. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  in  T-;.rkey  is  Bora3what  larger  than  the  record 
area  seeded  a  year  ago.    Moisture  arid  weather  conditions  have  been  gener- 
ally-very favorable.    If  yields  are  up  to  average,  another  big  grain  crop 
would  be  harvested.    An  increase  of  about  10  percent  is  reported  in  the 
winter  grain  acreage  for  Syria .    Some  shift  from  Ci::tton  to  grain  was 
expected  following  the  poor  cotton  crops  of  1951  and  1952.    In  addition, 
some  uncultivated'  State  lands  were  distributed  prior  to  the  sowing  season. 
Current  yield  prospects  are  not  too  favorable,  becfiuse  of  below-average 
rainfall  in  the  main  wheat  £prowing  area.    A  slight  increase  is  forecast 
for  wheat  acreage  in  Iran.    Yield  prospects  are  not  especially  promising, 
however,  since  precipitation  has  been  inadequate  over  most  of  the  important 
grain  producing  aroa.    Wheat  acreage  in  Iraq  is  expected  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  1952  area.    Crop  prospects  range  frcm  excellent  in  the  north 
to  good  in  the  south.    Rainfall  has  been  generally  adequate  and  th©  winter 
was  mild.    The  locust  menace  is  reported  to  be  potentially  great. 

Dry  conditions  over  much  of  C_anada  this  winter  caused  concern  there, 
but  above-average  rainfall  since  mid-January  has  made  the  moisture  condi- 
tion much  more  favorable.    Winter  wheat  acreage  in  Ontario  the  only  re- 
porting Province  for  winter  \/heat,  was  placed  at  715^00^  acres,  a  10  per- 
cent increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.    Official  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  winter-kill  and  spring  condition  of  the  crop  will  not  be  released 
until  May  20. 

THE  CUKRENT  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGBOUI'JD.-  In  19^5-50,  the  average  supply  of  wheat  in 
continental  United  States  was  1,^07  million  bushels 
(15  percent  above  the  1,226  million-bushel  1936-45 
average),  consisting  of  a  carry-over  of  old  wheat,  232; 
production,  l,172j  and  imports  for  domestic  use,'  3. 
Total  disappearance  averaged  1,155  million  bushels, 
consisting  of  food,  435j  plus  k  to  U.  S,  Territories; 
feed,  161  3/;  seed,  87;  and  exports,  hl&.    Use  for 
alcohol  was  only  0.»k  jiillion  bushels.  Carryover 
stocks  at  the  end  of  this  period  were  larger  than  at 
the  beginning,  reflecting  large  crops  during  the  period 
(table  ^  ) . 


3/  Residual  item,  assumed  to  approximate  feed,  but  includes  losses  and 
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Wheat  prices  to  grovers  advanced  from  an  average 
of  67  cents  per  bushe}.  in  19^0-41  to  a  record  season 
average  of  $2.29  for  the  IQkJ  crop.    The  highest  monthly 
•    price  was  $2.8l  in  mid- January  1948.    From  I938  to  late 
19^4  the  level  of  the  loan  rates  under  the  support  pro- 
grams, -which  reflected  the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers 
pay,  was  an  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  price. 
From  1942  through  19^5  wheat  feeding  was  exceptionally 
heavy  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes.    Beginning  in  early  I9U5,  export- demand, 
influenced  by  the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  became 
a  very  important  price  factor. 

In  19^7-^3,  wheat  prices  reflected  strong  foreign 
demand  for  U.  S.  wheat  resulting  from  short  crops  in 
'■  many  importing  countries.    With  the  harvest  of  the  near- 

record  crop.  in. 19^8  and  relatively  large  crops  in  import- 
ing countries,  the  loan  program  again  became  an  important 
price  factor  along  with  the  large  demand.    The  price  to 
grbv'ers  for  the  19^8-49  crop  averaged  about  1  cent  below 
the- 4^.00  lean  level,  in  1949-50  it  was  about  7  cents 
under  the  $1.95  loan,  in  I95O-51  about  1  cent  above  the 
$1.99  loan,  and  in  .1951-52^  when  storage  charges  on  loans 
were  first  assumed  by  farmers,  the  price  was  about  7  cents 
under  the  loan. 

Carryover  July  1,  1953,  May  Be 
About  575  Million  Bushels; 

Exports  Estimated  at  About  32p  Million 

Domestic  disappearance  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1953?  is  now 
estimated  at  673  million  bushels.  This  includes  civilian  and  military 
food  (including  Territorial  use),  about  495  million;  seed,  88  million; 
and  feed,  90  million.  The  estimate  for  feed  has  been  lowered  from  the 
previous  estLnate  of  100  million.  In  1951-52  about  95  million  bushels 
were  fed. 

Exports  'for  the  first  8  months  (July-February)  of  the  current  market 
Ing  year  totaled  2l6  million  bushels.    If  this  rate  is  maintained  through 
June,  exports  for  the  1952-53  year  will  total  about  3^5  million  bushels. 
Much  will  depend,  however,  on  continuation  of  sales  of  wheat  outside  of  the 
International  iNOieat  Agreement,  since  only  41  milJ.ion  bushels  remain  to  be 
filled  out  of-  the  U.  S.  quota  of  253  million  bushels.     Shipments  from  other 
exporting  countries  during  the  next  few  months  also  will  affect  U.  S.  ex- 
ports.   Canada  appears  to  be  headed  for  a  record  or  near-record  year. 
Exports  from  the  above -average  new  crop  In  Argentina,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  slow  thus  far,  with  considerable  resistance  reported  to  high 
'asking  prices.    The  Bu.pp.ly  position  in  Australia  is  improved  from  earlier 
expectations . 

Total  supplies  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year  are  estimated  at 
1,572  million  bushels,  consisting  of  the  carryover  July  1,  1952,  of  256  mil 
lion  bushels, 'production  of  1,291  million,  and  likely  imports  of  about 
25  million.     (Imports  in  the  July-March       period  totaled  about  19  million 
bushels.)    Total  disappearance  of  998  million  bushels  indicates  a  carryover 
July  1,  1953,  of  about  575  million  bushels.    This  compares  with  the  record 
level  of  631  million  on  July  1,  1942,  and  the  1942-51  average  of  335  '^lil- 
lion  bushels.    A  large  part  of  "the  carryover  this  year  will  be  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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432  ^^Jrlion  Bushels  Under  •.    ,  • 

?.yj?p.Q.rti  i-u  l^X'^zF^^v^HY. 

Kheat  prices  recently  have  declined,  partly  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  reopeninrr  of  the  Korean  negotiations  and  partly  because  of  the 
improved  prospects  fpr  the  19^3  v;heat  crop.    The  trend  in  wheat  prices  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  marketing  year  v;ill  depend  in  part  on  the 
supnly  of  "free" wheat.    The  stocks  report  as  of  Auril  1  to  be  issued  on 
April  P^/will  provide  the  bar.is  of  a  re- evaluation  of  the  supply  situation 
with  respect  to  "free"  eupplios  remaining  outside  of  CCC,  inventories  or 
under  support  programs,  ; 

. :  As  of  February  15,;        million  bushels  had  been  pledged  under  the 
supoort  programs.     Redcmptionr.  totaled  about  19  million  bushels,  leaving 
about        million  bushels  still  under  support,  of  which  375  niillion  were 
under  loan  and  6?  million  under  purchase  agreements.    On  the  basis  of  the 
large  quantities  under  the  programs,  deliveries  to ^ CCC  after  April  30  vdll 
be  heavy.    Cn^  April,?  inventories  acquired  from  crops  prior  to  l^S?*  totaled 
105  million  bushels,  .  ."ales  by  CCC  tbrough  June  30  probably  will 'be  small, 

l/hile  moisture  and  winds  over  the  growing  areas  nnfluence  pMct^s  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  major  adjustmient  to  nev;  crop  conditions  ur^ually 
occurs  after  early  j^ay. 

Cash  wheat  prices  have  recently  declined  but  are  still  generally 
above  February  9,  the  low  point  of  the  decline  which  began  in  Wfiver^ber, 
On  April  16  cash  wheat  prices  were  a.s  follows:    Mo,  2  }{ard  V/inter  (ordin- 
ary protein)  at  Kansas  City,  ./2.34;  No,  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  (ordinary) 
at  mnneapolis,  ii(.2.41;  No.  2  Toft  Red  at  ."^t.  Louis,  $2. .'5;  and  No.  1.  Soft 
VJhite  at  Portland,  ;i^2,42.     FTices  were  below  the  loan  -level  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  14  cents;  Minneapolis,  10  cents;  St.  Louis,  2?  cents;  and 
Portland,  2  cents.    On  April  16  prices  at  Minneapolis,  which  did  not  go 
as  lov;  relatively  as  did  other  markets,  were  about  6  cents  abovo  the  low 
of  the  season,  while  at  Portland  and  St,  Louis  they  were  10  and  11  cents, 
respectively,  and  at  Kansas  City  20  cents  above  the  low  for  that  ^m.arket. 
The  low  for  the  season  occurred  in  late  June. 

-      .  THE  CURRENT  :\'(.)KU)  V;hEAT  SITU .^TION      '  '  ^"^^'^ 

BACKGR(3UND.-  Supplies  of  v\'heat  in  the  four  principal  ex-  .--^  -  -^ 
porting  countries — United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina — on  January  1,  1944  were  a  record  2,2.06  million 
bushels.    By  January  1946  they  were  dovm  to  1,397  million 
bushels  and  in  January  1947  were  1^55"^  million.  Greatly 
increased  dis?-ppearance  wa&  cauFied  by  wartime  depletion  of 
food  supplies  in  importing  countries  and  by  poor  crops  in  ' 
many  areas.    Supplies  increased  to  1,872  in  January  1951, 
declined  to  1,66>^  mlllirn  a  year  later  and  then  r'>3e  to 
2,243. million  bushels,  on  January  1953,  as  a  result  of 
large  crops  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina, 
and  above  average  production  in  Australia  in  1952.  This 
exceeded  the  previous  record  in  1944  by  about  2  percent 
(table  on  page  22), 
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Wheat  Supplies  Bemalninp  for  Ex-port 
Or  Carry,. oyer  Above  Year  Aso 

Supplies  of  wheat  for  export  or  carr>  over  (after  allowing  for  dcanestlc 
requirements  for  the  entire  marketing  ;year)  in  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries -"United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina-'on  March  1 
amounted  t'n  around  1,^75  million  "bushels.    This  was  about  585  million  "bushels 
above  supplies  on  the  same  date  a  ^ear  earlier  and  about  375  million  bushels 
above  two  years  earlier.    Supplies  in  the  United  States  for  export  or  carry- 
over (after  deducting  estimated  domestic  use  through  June  30)  totaled  about 
680  milli:)n  bushels  on  Karch  1,  or  about  265  million  more  than  on  March  1, 
1951-    Canadian  supplies,  at  about  535  million,  were  about  IU5  million  above 
those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  those  in  Argentina,  at  about  I60  million,  were 
up  about  155  million.    Supplies  in  Australia,  at  about  100  million  bushels, 
were  about  20  milli-)n  bushels  above  a  jear  earlier. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  from  July  through 
March  totaled  about  255  million  bushels  compared  with  363  million  for  the 
same  months  the  previous  season,  while  Canadian  exports  from  August  through 
February  totaled  about  207  million  as  against  173  million  for  the  same 
months  cf  1951-52; 

By  early  April,  Canada  had  snld  197  million  bushels  under  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  leaving  a  remainder  under  its  quota  of  38  million, 
while  Australia  had  sold  8U  million,  with  a  remainder  of  5  million.  Sales 
by  the  United  States  totaled  212  million  bushels,  leaving  kl  million  to 
complete  its  quota. 

1952  World  Wheat  Production  Estimated 
At  20  Percent  Above  Prewar 

World  wheat  production  in  1952  is  estimated  at  7,320  million  bushels 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (table  on  page  22),  This  is  85  million 

above  the  previous  estimate,  8U0  million  larger  than  tns  Ijyl  production 
and  1,295  million  bushels  ab::ive  the  prewar  (l935-3'>)  average.    A  larr'^e  part 
of  the  Increase  over  the  prewar  level  is  in  North  America,  with  production 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  showing  a  sharp  increase.    The  1952 
harvest  was  moderately  above  prewar  in  all  other  continents.    Increases  over 
the  1951  crop  were  also  general,  and  especially  marked  in  the  principal  ex- 
porting countries. 

The  wheat  crops  in  Europe  end  Asia,  estimated  at  1,650  million  and 
1,630  million  bushels,  respectively,  are  above  the  good  outturns  of  1951 
and  well  above  the  prewar  averages.    In  the  Soviet  Union  wheat  production 
increased  sorcewhat,  but  this  was  more  ther:  of  feet  by  a  smaller  rye  crop. 
Production  in  Ar(^entina  is  estimated  at  285  million  bushels,  the  largest 
crop  since  19^0-i<l.    The  Australian  crop  is  eetimatsd  at  188  million  bushels, 
28  million  ob^-re  last  year. 
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Canada  Increases  Initial  Price  of  Whe_at 

The  Canadian  Government  has  approved  an  increase  in  the  initial  price 
paid  producers  of  wheat,  effective  March  2,  1953*    All  grades  of  wheat  • 
except  Durum  are  inci'eased  from  <tl,UO  per  bushel  to  $1.60,  basis  No.  1 
Northern  in  store  Fiirt  William-Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver.    This  means  that 
an  adju.^tment  pa;yment  of  20  cents  per  bushel  will  be  made  to  producers 
covering  delivery  of  wheat  to  the  Board  from  August  1^  1952,  to  February'  28, 
1953 •    These  payments  will  be  made  beginning  April  1. 

The  initial  payments  for  all  grades  of  Durum  are  increased  by  25  cents 
per  bushel,  bringing  the  initial  price  for  No.  1  Amber  Durum  to  $1.65  per 
bushel;  in  store.    The  larger  increase  for  Durum  was  attributed  to  exception- 
ally strong  demand  for  this  grain  during  the  present  crop  year  and  a  desire 
to  encourage  additional  Durum  production  in  1953 • 

Q..^.?:<l2:5B.  Grain  Storage  Capacity 
lQ.Qi'6i^.?ii.4.  2  Per  cent 

Total  grain  storage  capacity  of  Canada's  grain  elevators  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1952,  was  placed  at  5^3  million  bushels.     This  compares  with  531  mil- 
lion bushels  f-r  December  1951  snd  the  all -time  record  of  605  million  bushels 
jn  December  19^3-    The  curi'ent  figure  includes  storage  for  539  million  bush- 
els in  licensed  elevators  and  annexes,  and  for  3.^  million  bushels  in  unlicensed 
storage,  including  permanent  and  temporary  annexes. 

Of  the  licensed  storage,  space  for  h'^h  million  bushels  was  located  in 
the  Western  Division  and  85  million  in  the  Eastern  Division.  Unlicensed 
storage  was  largest  in  Ontario  with  I.7  million  bushels  reported.    The  3  Prairie 
Provinces  together  had  space  for  1.3  million  bushels  and  British  Columbia 
accounts  for  the  remainder. 
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Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  tjialted  States,  1933"52 


All  wheat 


Seeded 
acreage 


Seeded 

but  not 
harvested 


Yield  per 
seeded  acre 


Production 


Winter  wheat 


Seeded 
acreage 


Seeded 
but  not 
harvested 


Yield  per 
seeded  acre 


Production 


1,000  acres      1,000  acres 


Bushels 


1,000  bi:sbel8 


1933 

69,009 

19,585 

S.O 

552,215 

193't- 

w,UO** 

20,717 

526,052 

1935 

69,611 

18,306 

9.0 

628,227 

1936 

73,970 

21*,  81*5 

8.5 

629, OoO 

1937 

80,8lH 

10,045 

10.8 

873,911* 

1938 

78,981 

9,73^ 

11.6 

919,913 

1939 

62,802 

10,133 

U.8 

7l»l,210 

19l»0 

61,820 

8,51*7 

13.2 

8ii*,6i*6 
91*1,970 

191*1 

62,707 

6,772 

15.0 

19'*2 

■  53,000 

3,227 

18.3 

969,381 

i9'*3 

55,931* 

l*,629 

15.1 

81*3,313 

ig^i* 

66,190 

6,!tl»l 

16,0 

1,060,111 

19'*5 

69,192 

t,025 

16.0 

1,107,623 

19'*6 

71,578 

U,l»73 

16.1 

1,152,118 

I9U7 

78,31l» 

3,795-  . 

.  17.1* 

1,358,911 

19'*8 

78,31*5 

5,927 

16.5 

1,291*, 911 

I9U9 

33,905 

7,995 
9,677 

13.1 

1,098,U15 

1950  : 

71,287 

ll*.3 

1,019,339 

1951  : 

78,01*8 

16,556 

12.6 

980,810 

1952  1/ 

77,1*1*7 

6,862 

16.7 

1,291,1*1*7 

1953    2/  . 

76.961 

13.3 

1,025.000 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  December  1  estimate  of  seeded  acreage  and  April 

1,000  acres 

1*1*, 802 
1*1*,  836 
1*7,1*36 
1*9,986 
57,8U5 
56,1*61* 
1*6, 13U 
1*3,536 
1*6,01*5 
38,855 
33,515 
1*6,821 
50,U63 
52,227 
58,21*8 
58,332 
61,177 
52,399 
55,78U 
55,929 
5?. 361 


1,000  acres 

It,  1*51* 
10,153 
13,831* 
12,01*2 
10,770 

6,897 

8,1*73 
■  7,1*1*1 

6,267 

2,835 

3,952 

5,696 

3,1*39 

3,856 

3,313 

5,369 

6,763 

9,11*6 
15,961 

5,531 


Bushels 

8.1* 
9.8 


9. 

10. 

u. 

12. 

12. 

13.6 

ll*.6 

18.1 

ll*.0 

16.1 

16.2 

16.7 

18.2 

17.0 

lU.O 

ll*.l 

11.6 

18.8 

12.9 


1,000  bushels 

378,283 
1*38,683 
li69,'*12 
523,603 
688,571* 
685,173 
565,672 
592,809 
673,727 
702,159 
537,1*76 
751,901 
816,939 
869,592 
1,058,976 
990, lUl 
858,127 
71*0,682 
61*6,325 
1,052,801 
711*.  151* 


acreage  intentions  as  of  Maroh  1  and  an  approzimate  production  assuming 


indicated  production  of  winter 
yields  are  average. 


irtieat  plus  spring  wheat 


Table  2  .-  All  spring  wheat:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production.  United  States,  1933"52 


All  spring  wheat 


Spring  other  than  durum 


Year  of 
harvest 

:  Seeded 
acreage 

Seeded  \ 
but  not 
harvested; 

Yield 

per 
seeded 

acre 

Production  \ 

;  Seeded 
:  acreage 

Seeded  \ 
but  not  ■ 
harvested] 

Yield 

per 
seeded 

acre 

^Production  ; 

:  Seeded 
:  acreage 

\  Seeded  \ 
■  but  not 
jhai^ested  [ 

Yield 

per 
seeded 

acre 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels  : 

:  acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels  : 

:  acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1933 

21*, 207 

5,131 

7.2 

173,932  :' 

:  21,137 

'*,323 

7. 5' 

157,529  : 

:  3,070 

3o8 

5.3 

16,1*03 

1931* 

19,223 

10,561* 

1*.5 

87,369  : 

:  17,305 

9,1*86 

1*.7 

81,131*  : 

:  1,923 

1,073 

3.2 

6,235 

1935 

22,175 

l*,l*72 

7.2 

158,815  : 

:  19,71*7 

1*,272 

6.9 

135,389  : 

:  2,1*28 

200 

9.6 

23,1*26 

1936 

23,931* 

12,303 

1*.I* 

106,277  : 

:  20,1*29 

10,791 

1*.8 

93,161*  : 

:  3,555 

2,012 

2.3 

8,113 

1937 

22,969 

5,875 

8.1 

185,31*0  : 

:  19,755 

5,1*1*6 

8.0 

157,383  : 

••  3,211* 

1*29 

8.7 

27,957 

1938 

22,517 

2,887 

10.1* 

23'*,735  : 

:  18,721* 

2,578 

10.1* 

195,020  : 

:  3,793 

309 

10.5 

39,715 

1939 

16,61*8 

1,660 

10.5 

175,533  : 

:  13,520 

1,1*97 

10.6 

11*3,052  : 

:  3,128 

163 

10.1* 

32,1*86 

191*0 

18,231* 

1,106 

12.1 

221,337 

:    11*  ,913 

76I* 

12.7 

189,51*3  : 

:  3,371 

31*2 

9.6 

32,291* 

191*1 

16,662 

505 

16.1 

268,21*3  : 

:  ll*,061* 

1*31 

16.2 

227,585  : 

:  2,598 

71* 

15.6 

1*0,658 

191*8 

11*,  11*5 

392 

13.9 

267,222  : 

:  11,990 

31*6 

18.8 

225,986  : 

:  2,155 

1*6 

19.1 

1*1,236 

191*3 

17,1*69 

677 

17.5 

306,337  : 

:  15,333 

619 

17.8 

272,832  : 

:  2,136 

58 

15.7 

33,505 

19W* 

19,369 

7U5 

15.9 

303,210  : 

:    17 ,270 

703 

■16.1 

278,51*1*  : 

:  2,099 

1*2 

11*. 1 

29,666 

19U5 

18,729 

586 

15.5 

290,631*  : 

:  16,703 

56I* 

15.1* 

257,791*  : 

:  2,026 

22 

16.2 

32,31*0 

191*6 

19,351 

617 

11*. 6 

282,526  : 

:  16,858 

577 

11*. 6 

2U6,690  : 

:  2,1*93 

UO 

ll*.U 

35,836 

191*7 

20,066 

I182 

ll*.9 

299,935  : 

:  17,091 

U55 

15.0 

255,607  : 

:  2,975 

27 

lit. 9 

1*1*,  328 

191*8 

20,013 

553 

15.2 

301*, 770  : 

:  16,735 

500 

15.5 

259,628  : 

:  3,278 

58 

13.8 

1*5,11*2 

191*9 

22,728 

1,232 

10.6 

2U0,288  : 

:  18,961 

1,035 

10.6 

201,216  : 

:  3,767 

197 

10.1* 

39,072 

1950 

18,888 

531 

ll*.8 

278,707  : 

:  15,970 

Ul*2 

15.1 

21*1,1+95  : 

:  2,9l3 

89 

12.8 

37,212 

1951 

22,261* 

595 

15.0 

33l*,l*85  : 

:  19,673 

527 

15.2 

299,723  : 

:  2,536 

63 

13.1* 

3lf,762 

1952  1/ 

21,518 

1,281 

11.1 

233,61*6  : 

:  19,212 

1,123 

11.3 

217,283  : 

:  2,306 

153 

9.3 

21,363 

1/  Preliminary. 


Table    3.-  Eye:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production.  United  States,  1933-52 


Year  of 
harvest 

Acreage  \ 
harvested  \ 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

:     Production  : 

;       Year  of 
■  harvest 

Acreage  \ 
hcurvested 

Yield  per 
harvested 
acre 

:  Production 

1,000  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  bushels  : 

1,000  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1933 

2,1*05 

8.6 

20,573  ': 

:  191*1* 

2,132 

10.6 

22,525 

193"* 

1,921 

3.5 

16,285  : 

:  191*5 

1,850 

12.8 

23,708 

1935 

1*,066 

lU.O 

56,938  : 

:  191*6 

1,597 

11.6 

18,1*87 

1936 

2,691* 

9.0 

21*, 239  : 

:  191*7 

1,991 

12.8 

25,1*97 

1937 

3,825 

12.8 

1*8,862  : 

:  191*8 

2,058 

12.6 

25,836 

1938 

1*,087 

13.7 

55,981*  : 

:  191*9 

1,551* 

11.6 

18,102 

1939 

3,822 

10.1 

35,562  : 

:  1950 

1,71*4 

12.2 

21,257 

191*0 

3,201* 

12.1* 

39,725  : 

:  1951 

1,710 

12.5 

21,301 

191*1 

3,573 

12.3 

1*3,878  : 

:          1952  1/ 

1,385 

U.5 

15,910 

I9U2 

3,792 

11*. 0 

52,929  : 

I9U3 

2,652 

10.8 

28,680  I 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Tatlo  4.-  Wheat,  all:    Si^eded  acreage  in  specified  wheat 
growing  regions.  United,  States,  1919 "53 


Repuon  


Hard  winter 
wheat  l/ 


1.000  acres 

27,636 
24,727 
22,066 
23,830 
2^,478 
23,910 
20,177 
22,893 
23,935 
26,537 
27,20U 

27,23U 

28,327 
26,U3U 
27,109 
27,078 
26,615 
26,lU5 
29,931 

3^,933 
35,356 

26,028 

26,112 
27,508 
23,280 
23,525 
28,961 
31,952 
33,837 
37,553 
36,509 
39,385 

32,890 
35,2+36 
3U,780 
3i+,3l6 


Spring  wheat 
2/ 


1.000  acres 

20,U16 
21,706 

19,905 
20,526 
18,065 
17,533 
16,006 

18,295 
18,056 

19,U87 
21,130 

20,687 

19,959 
19,116 
20,763 
21,535 
17,718 
20, 605 
21,806 
20,086 
20,904 
15 > 929 

17,248 
16,762 
1^,737 
17,083 
19,193 
18,616 
20,037 
20,646 
20,244 
22,693 

18,967 
22,091 
22,060 
21,325 


Soft  wintei' 
wheat  3/ 


IjOOO^jicres 

10,568 
20,660 
17,106 
15,481 
15,4o4 

15,^39 
12,4l4 

11,945 
11,264 
11,681 
14,498 
10,623 

10,609 
10,787 
10, 065 
10,755 
11,7^+5 
12,608 
13,042 

15,733 
13,620 
11,392 

10,658 
■  10,736 
8,339 
8,238 
9,978 
10,294 
9,034 
10,269 
11,156 
11,165 

9,967 

10,128 
10,115 
10,635 


Pacific  North- 
we.st  4/ 


1/)Q0  acreB 

5,202 
4,77^+ 
1^,817 
k,2'dQ 
4,268 
3,97^ 
3,958 
5,436 
k,2^6 
4,612 

4,699 
5,186 

5,361 
4,662 

J^-,853 
5,946 

^,293 
4,365 
5,117 
5,3i^9 
•4,805 
3,'M 

4,129 
3,502 
4,205 
4,602 
^,793 
5,1^3 
5,373 
5,582 
5,950 

5,168 
5,848 
5,825 
5,995 


1/  Kansas >  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 
2/  North  Dakota,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

3/  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia. 
4/  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 
^  Preliminary, 

6/  December  1952  winter  estimate  and  March  1953  spring  prospective  plantings. 


APRi;.-MAY  1953  -  IS  - 

Table  5,-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution  in  Continental  United  States,  I9O9-I952 


Year 

:      Stocks  : 

Total 

:  Total  do-  : 

Net  : 

Stocks 

UC7^  XLiii  Xil^ 

viuxy  X  • 

.TunA  "^0 

0  ux.y 

X/ 

0 1 1 VNT^  ITT 

0  u  pp  X,V 

1/ 

M1 T  bn 

Mi  1  hn 

Mi  1  *bu 

Mi  1 

Mil  bu 

Mi  1 .  bu . 

68k 

f  Jy 

538 

Ql 

110 

1910 

110 

625 

7^5 

5?7 

yj  1 

73 

125 

1  p^^ 

XC^ 

618 

7k'^ 

552 
y  y^ 

81 

110 

1012 

•X.      J.  ~ 

;  110 

7^0 

Qko 

568 

li+7 

125 

"IQl^ 

125 

751 

612  ' 

1  ko 

13  5 
xx^ 

IQlU 

115 

8Q7 

1  012 

607 

^^8 

67 

IQl'^ 

67 

1  000 

1  076 

600 

2k2 

225 

P25 

860 

506 

18k 

80 

1  Q17 

80 

^?0 

1  05 
xu^ 

ko 

IQIB 

ho 

QOk 

9kk 

580 

270 

85 

~'y 

1  01  Q 

6k7 

PPO 

c_.  C 

170 

X  f  ^ 

X  y-*-' 

170 

8k^ 

1    01  ^ 

y  1  ^ 

■^1  5 

JX^ 

12k 

1Q2T 
xyc  X 

IPk 

810 

Ok^ 

57Q 

263 

t-  W 

q6 

1  QPP 

8k7 

8qi 

X 

P08 

1  "Rp 

X3^ 

xi^c^ 

1  "^P 

7SQ 

.  (jy 

1  "^k 

1  '^7 

Xj  ( 

1  OPk 

T  "57 

AkP 

070 

y  (y 

6l  ^ 

P5R 

io8 

1  OPR 

i.ycij  ■< 

111 

58U 

97 
y  1 

X^C  1 

Q7 
y  I 

020 

ycy 

611 

209 

109 

1  QP7 

X  v>  y 

875 

o84 

677 

I9U 

113 

1  QP8 

XXO 

Ql  k 

1  027 

656 

^y  J 

227 

1 0PQ  ' 

PP7 

82k 

1  051 
X  ;  ^vx 

1  17'^ 

X  jX  f 

622 

138 

X_)W 

291 

PQl 

PQ7 

750 

106 

'.13 

J-i-J 

Qk2 

1  255 

760 

120 

^75 

1  Q'^P 

one 
J  I  ^ 

756 

X  ,  XJX 

722 

31 

378 

97R 

^52 

y 

2t+ 

273 

P7'? 

700 
1  yy 

650 

■^7-27 

llf6 

1  kh 

628 

1  I  ^ 

661 

iko 

1  kn 

770 

680 

10"^ 

XV/ J 

+v  J  f 

87  k 

057 

701 

1  ^x 

103 

XW  J 

153 
■^y  J 

020 

1  07"^ 

71^ 

110 

250 
y^ 

j'yyy  • 

7kl 

001 

yyj. 

U8 

230 

1  okO  < 
xy+w  < 

8l5 

1  005 

676 

^k 

?85 

1  Qiil  " 

XI7HX  a 

QkP 

1  "^27 

668 

23 

631 

1  OkP 

Q^O 
yoy 

1  foo 

Oko 

61Q 

UX7 

8kk 

1  kh? 

1  2'^7 

2/  -7X 

■^17 

iQhk 

1  ?77 

002 

106 

Xw  w 

279 
1  y 

xyn-y 

P7Q 

1  108 

1  ?87 

80k 

jyj 

100 

xy+u  a 

1  DO 

J.V7  W 

1    1 5P 

1  P5P 

767 

kOl 

*T^X 

8U 

1  Qk7  • 

8k 

1  "^50 

1  kk? 

757 
1  y  I 

kOO 

196 

lok3 

106 

J.  ^  w 

1  205 

1  .kQl 

678 

506 

307 

19i+9  : 

307 

1,098 

l,k05 

679 

301 

1+25 

1950  : 

U25 

1,019 

l,Ukk 

690 

353 

396 

1951  : 

396 

961 

1,377 

673 

kk8 

256 

1952  "5/  : 

256 

1,291 

I.5U7 

668 

30U  , 

575 

reported.    2/  Includes  products  in  terms  of  wheat  and  includes  shipments  to  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  which  currently  total  about  4  million  bushels. 
_3,/  Net  imports,    k/  I909-36,  some  new  wheat  included  in  commercial  and  merchant 
mill  stocks;  1937  to  date,  only  old-crop  is  shown  in  all  stocks  positions.  5/ 
Preliminary . 
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Ia"ble  7  .-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markets  and  dates  1952-53 


Month 

and 
date 

l  All 
:  classes 
:  and  grades 
:  six 
:  inarkets 

:      Ko.  2 
:  Dark  Hard 
and  Hard 
Winter 
Kansas  CJtj 
~'i932:~1953' 

No.  1 
Dark 

N,  Spring 
Minneapolis 

Ko .  2  ] 
Hard  ' 
, Amber  Durum, 
'Minneapolis 

No.  2 
■  Bed  Winter: 
St.  Louis 

No.  1 

Soft  White 
'  Por-^vland 
.  1/ 

:  1952:  1953 

"i952:"i9!-3l 

•"l9j2:'l953 

T952!T95T 

1952:  1953 

Month 

January  '• 
February  ' 
March  • 

:  Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 

2.U7    2.53    2.52    2. ho    2.55    2.1^9    2.73    3. 01+    2.56    2.38    2.1*7  2.1+0 
2.1+2    2.50    2.1i9    2.36    2.50    2.1+9    2.68    2/99    2.55    2.36    2.50  2.1+2 
2.1+1+    2.55    2.50    2.U0    2/)k    2.52    2.70    3.06    2.1+9              2.53  2.1+1+ 

Week  ended  ! 

February  27 ' 

2.1+2 

2.55 

2.1+8 

2. 

1+1 

2.51 

2.52 

2.70 

3.01 

2.51 

2.36 

2.53 

2.1+1+ 

March    6  : 

2.1+2 

2.53 

2.1t8 

2. 

39 

2.52 

2.51 

2.68 

3.01+ 

2.1i9 

2.55 

2.1+1+ 

13  : 

2.1+5 

2.53 

2.50 

2. 

39 

2. 51+ 

2.52 

2.69 

3.12 

2.53 

2.1+1+ 

20  : 

2.1+5 

2.58 

2.51 

2. 

hi 

2.55 

2. 51+ 

2.70 

3.08 

2.52 

2.1+5 

27  : 

2.1+3 

2.53 

2.50 

0  ^ 

ho 

2.55 

2.53 

2.72 

3.06 

2.52 

2.1+1+ 

April    3  : 

2.1+2 

2.52 

2.50 

2, 

38 

2.53 

2.50 

2.73 

2.93 

2.50 

2.30 

2.52 

2.1+1+ 

10  : 

2.1+2 

2.52 

2.50 

2. 

36 

2.52 

2.53 

2.76 

2.97 

2.50 

2.1+3 

1/  Average  daily  cash  quotations. 


Table  3       Wheat;    Average  closing  prices  of  May  wheat  futures, 

specified  markets  and  dates,  1952-53 


Period 

Chlcap.o 

Kansas 

City 

:  Minneapolis 

:  1952 

:  1953 

•  1952 

:  1953 

:  •  1952 

:  1953 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Month 

January 

2,55 

2.3J+ 

2.1+6 

2.36 

2.1+5 

2.36 

February 

:  2.52 

2.29 

2.1+3 

2.32 

2.1+2 

2.3I+ 

March  • 

2.52 

2.29 

2.1+3 

2.33 

2.l!2 

2.37 

Week  ended  ' 

February  27" 

2.51 

2.31 

2.1+2 

2.31* 

2.1+2 

2.36 

March    6  ' 

2.51 

2.29 

2.1+2 

2.32 

2.1+1 

2.35 

13 

2.52 

2.29 

2.1+3 

2.32 

2.h2 

2.36 

20 

:  2.53 

2.30 

2,1+1+ 

2.31+ 

2.1+3 

2.39 

27 

2.51 

2.29 

2.1+3 

2.35 

2.1+1 

2.38 

April  3 

2.50 

2. 21+ 

2.1+2 

2.30 

2.39 

2.35 

10  ; 

2.51 

2.21+ 

2.1(2 

2.30 

2.1+0 

2.37 

i;s-i33 


-  ?i  - 


Table  9»~  Wheat:  Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries  Friday 

nearevst  mid  month,  January-March  1953 
weekly-}  February-April  1953 


HARD  1"WAT 

SOFT  WHEAT 

Date  1 
(Friday)  : 

'  United  ..States. 

'TloTr 
Dark  Northern 

Spring, 
13  rercent 

 Canada  .j 

;"    No.  2  " 
Manitoba  ; 
at  : 
Fort  William 

. United 

DaT'lf'  Wt  n't". PT* 

ki  ; 

•  Portland 

;  1/ 

Australia 

protein  at 
Duluth  1/ 

IJ  ! 

 a/.^-.  ^ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  Mid-month ' 

Jan.    16  ' 

2.42 

2.25 

2.63 

2,39 

5/  2,40 

Feb.    13  ' 

2.42 

2.22 

2.56 

2.41 

Mar.    13  ' 

2.50 

2.24 

2.62 

2.44 



V/eeklv  ! 

Feb.    27  ! 

2»49 

2.24 

2.63 

2.44 

Mar.  6 

2.47 

2.24 

2.60 

2.44 

20 

2.51 

2. 25 

2o64 

2.45 

27  : 

2.49 

6/  2.24 

2.62 

2.44 

Aor.     2  ; 

2.45 

2.22 

2.58 

2.44 

10 

:  2,51 

2.21 

2.60 

2.43 

l/  Spot  or  to  arrive-    27^ort  V'illian  quotation  is  in  store,    ^/^iales  to  non- 
contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency,    y  F.o.b.  shipn  ^ 
k^^T^ge  price  for  the  month  of  December  1952.    Not  reported  since  then.    6/  Price 
as  of  ^-^arch  26. 


Table  10.-  lilieat:  Estimated  January  1  supplies  in 
principal  exporting  co\intries  X/ 


Year  ; 

United  States: 

Canada 

:  Argentina 

:  Australia 

:    Total  (4) 

Mil,  bu. 

I4il,  bu. 

Mil. -bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1944 

!  818 

692 

445  ' 

251 

2,206 

1945 

:  828 

592 

330 

112 

1,862 

1946 

;  682 

345 

225 

145 

1,397 

1947 

642 

340 

240 

130 

1,352 

1948 

!  801 

300 

270 

220 

1,591 

1949 

:  865 

335 

245 

205 

1,650 

1950 

;  900 

325 

230 

225 

1,680 

1951 

:  1,002 

440 

215 

215 

1,872 

1952 

:  853 

555 

85 

175 

1,668 

1953  2/ 

:  1,103 

680 

260 

200 

2,243 

1/  Data  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates 
for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  as  well  as  stocks  on  Jan- 
uary 1,    2/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Data  from  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Estimated  on  the  basis  of  I 
official  statistics,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  or  other 
information. 
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